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HE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 


With the present number, our periodical enters on its eighth 
year. Thisis an age, to which few publications of the kind, in 
this country, have arrived. It becomes us gratefully to atknowl- 
edge “‘the good hand of God,’”’ which has s istained us under the 
labours, sacrifices, and discouragements, with which the work has 
been conducted nd while wea sensible that our pages have 
b en less instt ctive ‘ Le sting than they would have been, 
if we had possesed greater ability, enjoyed more leisure, and re- 
ceived more aid from those who were well able to afford it: still we 
indulge the hope, that the original design of this publication, has 

Something, we trust, has been 

oving that system of scrip- 

tural doctrines and hich hat tained the name of Hop- 

kinsian. If this has edified and ifirmec e: we would flatter 

ourselves it has enlightened and convinced others. It must have 

been perceived that the Hopkinsian system, while, on the one hand, 
aes 


it shuns the first princtpl f Armimanism—that of a self determi- 


ning power, or ‘the efficiency of man ig all his moral actions” —it 
avoids, on the other band, the three capital absurdilies of modern 
Calvinism, viz. the imputation of Adam’s sin to his descendants ; 
the natural inability of men to do what God requires ; and an a- 
tonement made for the elect only it is presumed some have dis- 
covered, that Hopkinsianism is, indeed, much the mildest, and the 
only consistent form of Calvinism. It is not unlikely, that some 
may have found themselves in the predicament of an aged Minis- 
ter of the ‘ Old Colony,’ a few years since ; who had conceived-a 
strong prejudice against the writings of Dr. Hopkins, which he had 
never read; but upon being persi aded by a clerical brother, to 
peruse a volume of the Dr.’s works, exclaimed, ‘* If this be Hop- 
kinsianism, { have been a Hopkinsian these twenty years.’ 

We think we can perceive, that in places where this work has 
freely circulated, much of the reproach which had been cast upon 


the name Hopkinsian, bas been removed, and that this appella- 
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tion is used, as it ever shoul 


1ve been, merely as a termof dis- 
tinction 


It gives us pleasure to state, that our publication has recived a 


regularly increasing patronage, from its commencement. While 


4 
we tender our thanks to all who have aided in circulating the May- 


azine ; we would respectfully solicit a continuance of their assut- 


ance ; as, without it, our work must share the fate of most re! :- 


ious periodicals in this fickle awe, and expire f 


support Still more 


rt 


yo want of pecuniary 
urgertiy would > soli such as 


are able to adorn our pages with wel yMmuni- 


cations 


4 DIALCCUE 


BETWEEN A CALVINIST AND A SEMI CALVINIS 


The following Dialogue’ was insertedNn the life of D1 
kins, written principally by himself, and published soon af 
death. That interesting and valuable work is now 
and probably has not been seen by many of our 1 
of Dr Hopkins has recently been re-written, ai 


i J j 
abridged form; from which the Dialogue, as w 


peculiar sentiments of the venerable author, j 
We have ey considered this i ialooue as 


able and useful productions, with which v 


be acquainted, and with which, at th 
correspondent. we 


are bappy to enri 
Semi-Calvinist. Sir, I bay 
with you about the notion, wt 
christians may, yea, that they ought, aid st be wil te perish 
forever, in order to be christians 
me: For 1 believe it 


that 


doctrine to 

; . . i ‘ . [ 
absolutely inn t [ ) to be willi $ 
to be et -rnaily wretches 


very wicked; for we 


i 


; and, if it were | l it would be 
are comin h- 1s. directly 
to ition, and 
to be say 4; as all our! 


) é pest caivibes bave 
taught, which / could eas i , a ry. 


Calvinis:.—1 can de nothi is matter until I know 
what is meant by being willing to be miserable forever, by those 


$, or you, who oppose ut. Let me then ask you, Do 
pposs that bi bh ing willing to be miserable is meant a be ing 
pl ased with damnation, or choos 5 to be 
uls own sale 


contrary f iS, WIZ: 


I 
who assert th 


you. Su 


miserable forever, for 
rin diself considered ; and preferring misery, eternal 
misery, and bel 


@ing just as the damned will be, to eternal happiness, 


and being just as the blessed will be forever, cousidering the form- 
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er as being in itself better than the latter ? This is doubtless im- 


possible, and if it were not, would be very unreasonable and wick- 
f I question whether any oe ever believed this, or meant 
to assert it, by saying that christians ought to be willing to perish 
forever, But if by being willing to be cast off by God forever, be 
meant, that however great and dreadful this evil is ; yet a christ- 
14 may and ought to be willing to suffer it, if it be necessary ia 
rto avoid a grealer evil; or to obtain an overbalanc ing good, 
ch a case can be supposed : This, I think, is true, and ought 
to be maintained, as essential to the character of a christian ; and 
that the contrary doctrine dangerous and hurtful. For it is es- 
sential to trae ben nce to prefer a greater go d toa less, and 
a less evil to a greater, ¢ it whether it be private or public 
good or evil; or rsonal good or evil ; or that of others. 
Semi lam tnab! On hat neal ‘6 o oreater 
evil, than eternal damnation, or ‘ a greater go > promote d 
by this evil Is not this the greatest of all evils ? And what 


cood is leit for hi who is doonfed to eternal misery? I erant 


that a man may, a! oht to subject himse lf, in many cases, to 
a less evi 


balancing good ; but in the proposed case all good 


and the greatest 


— I i avoid a ¢ ter, or to obtain a ore 


without end 


’ "W } 
( alv. Is not muilons a g atel than the 


damuation of a gle } ¢ And is not ernal bappiness 


of millions a g1 ovod, than that of one individua This | 


it were ne d rone indi- 


r to save a yn from this 
and by hi ‘ting himself to this, they would all be 


saved from this evil, and be eternally happy: ought he not to be 


willing to perish, in such a cas@ and on this supposition ? And il 
he should not be wiiling.to give himself up to this evil, to save a 
million from it, and nake thei eternally happy, would he not 


prefer a million tin reater evil to one a million times less ¥ and 
choose a mill { ss good and prefer it to one a million times 


greater? And 


nreasonable and wicked, and directly 


contrary to true benevolence, what can be ? 


Semi This is makin yan impossible supposition The damna- 
i | 
tien of one man cannot save one, much less a million, 


Calv I grant it is an impossible supposition ; but it neverthe- 
less serves to show that there may be a greater evilthan the dam- 
nation of one individual ; a good that will overbalance a millien 


times, the evil of the damnation of one man; and that on suppo- 
silion, this greater evil can be avoided, and the overbalancing good 


obtained, by the damnation of one man, and can be done no other 
way, then it is desirable he should be damned, and he ought to be 
willing, and to choose it. St. Paul makes this same supposition, 
when he says; ‘I could wish that myself were accursed from 


Clwist, for my brethren, my kiunsmen, according to the flesh,’ and 


1s i nce a a ig?” POT AAR lat 





} 1 


villing to perish and could even wish al 
5 i 


nation of the Jews might be saved 


thines too fai it is ampossible that 


to be miserable 


eans s+ 


with 


wwilling, | to 21 ( sonal gr 
And there i » sam for | re is for his 
riving up Oo icgr { his 700 curing fifty 
rees ol i : 
And if -volence will lead a man to sufles legree of pain 
and misery, in ; i ti } } 1 degrees of 
pain, and it be most ymnable should ; then, for the 
jame reason he will be willing to suffer an hundre rrees of pain 
w positive evil, if this be new y! " to save bis neighbors 
from ten thousand degt ievil: a I ! be willing to suf- 
fer all tl t vil ar » ths } apable of through the 
hundred thou- 
sand or even an hundred, from this evil ‘or there 1s the same 


whole of his «x ! , if this be nex srry to save al 
reason why he should be willine to suffer all this for the sake of a 
proportionably-greater good to others, as that he should be willing 


to suffer one degree, to save others from an hundred degrees. And 





rs irom 


pe rhaj 5 


ae {t 


and I 
hi I 
mak 
tions; 
place, 
lial sh 
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Calv. But it is not for the glory of God that all should be sav: d; 
but most for his glory that a number should be damned; otherwise 
all would be saved. We will therefore now make a supposition, 
which is not an imposssble one, viz. that it is most for God’s glory, 
and tor the universal geod that you should be damned; ought you 
not to be willing to be damned, on this supposition, that God could 
not be glorified by you in any other way ¢ 


Sem. . You are fall of your supposttions; I will not, [ cannot, I 


have no business to suppose any such thine. 

Calv. You know that it is‘most for the glory of God that some 
should be damned. And if you do not know that you are a christian, 
you do not know but it is in fact true, that it is most for the glory 
of God, that you should be damned; and the supposition is th re- 
fore natural and easy, and you cannot well avoid making it. 
posing then this were true, which may be true, notwithstanding 
thing vou know, how ought you to feel with respect to it’ ou 
you not to be willing to be damned? ; 

Sem. ‘his is impossible! 

Calv. 1 grant it is impossible to one who values himself, 
his own personal interest and happiness, more than he do: 
glory of God, and the highest interest of his kingdom. \ 
infallibly certain that every one who lives and dies with su 
position, will and must be damned. But to him who loves G 
premely, and desires his glory above all things, it is sofar fram b 
impossible to be willing to be dam ed, on suppositl m this Is 
for God’s glory, that he could not will or choose any tl ! 
He must say, “let God be glorified, let what will become of n 
If he cannot say so, it.is because his own interest and happiness 
are of more importance with him, than the glory of God; or in oth 
words, because he is not a true friend, but an enemy to God. 

Semi. But suppose he knows he loves God, aud therefore kiiows 
that it is for the glory of God that he should be saved? 

Calv. No man can know that he loves God, untill he does re- 
ally love him; that is until he does seek his glory above all things, 
and is disposed to say, ‘‘let God be gioritied, whatever may be 
necessary in order to it,’? without making any exception: and this 
is to be willing to be damned, if this be necessary for the glory of 
God. And as he cannot know that he loves God, till Le has this 
disposition, which is necessarily implied in love to God, he does 
not know that it is not necessary for the glory of God that he 
should be damned. He therefore cannot know that he loves God, 
and shall be saved, until he knows he has that disposition which 
implies a willingness to be damned, if it be not most for the glory 
of God that he should be saved And if any one thinks he loves 
God, and shall be saved; if he finds that his love to God does not 
imply a willingness to le damned, if this were most for his glory, 
he has reason to conclude that he is deceived, and that what he 
calls love to God is really enmity against him. For he, who ecan- 
not Jove God on any supposition but that he will not damn but save 
him, is not a friend, but an enemy to God. 


{ To be Concluded, | 
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For the Hopkinsian Magazine 
VHO IS ON THE LORD’s sipE?”’ 


The proneness f the Children of Israel to Idolatry, was nevel 
more apparent, than when they urged and prevailed with Aaron te 
make them a moulten calf. They bad just been delivered’ from 
Egyptias bondas the “‘strong hand and outstretched arm” of 
Jhovah, and had I Led § before them, and 
‘get himself honor uv; yh d & ' at this mo- 
ment, they wer ) rie w ¢ moke and thunders 
yf Sinai’s awful » t, upon mit of whic! er leader Mo- 
ses was conversing ith el, ving | us hand the ta- 
bles of stone, on whi 
mandments; one of 
any graven ima 
*¢ Moses delaye 
ered themselve 
us gods, wl 
that brought 
become of him 


tothern 


ne 
riminai con- 
tatrous people, sho iid have provok- 


: wonder is, that the mtercession of Mo- 


prevanle d with Inm to spare them. 


When Moses, in his indignation on this occasion, had thrown 


down the tables of st ye, br 


age, and sharply rebuked his brother Aaron; he 


cen and ground to powder the vile im- 


f laced himself in 


r 
' 
the gate of the camp, exclaiming, *‘ who is on the Lord’s side? Let 


him come unto me.’ He j istly considered those, who had been 


concerned in the fabrication and worship of the idol, as having risen 


up in rebellion against God. But he presumed, that general as 
the defection had become, there still must have been individuals 
who had not apostatized in such a senseless and sinful manner, 
but who yet adhered to the fear, love and service of the only living 
and true Ged. And he was not mistaken; for, in answer to his 
solemn call, ‘ all the sons of Levi gathered themselves togethex 
unto him.’ 

From the example of Moses, on this trying occasion, it-seems 


natural and proper to draw two inferences : firsi, that in a sea 
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son of general defection and irreligion, among any people, it 1s 
right and justifiable for the ministers of God publicly to call upon 
ail those, who adhere to the truths and duties of religion, to come 
out from the ungodly multitude, and openly profess and manifest 
their love, faith and obedience; and secondly, that at such a tim 
it is the duty of all, who are truly ‘on the Lord’s side,’ to comp! 
with such a call from their ministers, and to avow their belief ol 
the truth and attachment to the service of G 

But, how the call of Moses to the Israelites, in the case befor 
ns, should authorize ministers to call upon the enemies of God to 
‘resolve’ to become his friends (as a writer over the signature of 
M.D. in the 87th No. of the New York Evangelist argues) ] an 

} 


unable to see Moses call on those who were against 


Gor, to ‘resolve to b is side :’ he did not make his address 


to th enemies of (ror t ca | upon the friends of rod 


th ye who were already ‘on his side’—to come out from the idol 


} 
} 


atrous throng, and publicly profess to be what they were. 


B ft whil l object te the use which M D> makes of the pas- 


sage under consideration ; ree with him, that ‘ men can now 
resolve to be on the Li s , and the “ ammediately.—ev 


at the ipvi I | 3 Le though, at the same time, I 


must co as a very { absurdity to suppose, that any 


man ever , or ever can to be on the Lord’s side, a mo 
neat b fo he ) he rd’ ie, am ha aiso to agres 
with M. D, in what he says was ‘main d ) touching uy 


this S| bject, ae ) > ab or, into uch ome bave ii 


advertantly fallen ; provided nay suppose M. D. to mean, as 


vi 

per! aps he doe i ling to be on the Lord’s side, is the 

same as actually beg on . The following is the erro1 
M D. « xposes 


‘‘Ministers sometimes ask the nitent to come forwa:d, to 


be ‘pray d for,’ or, ‘to take seats reserved for those who request 


the prayers of the people of God.’ Such an invitation as this. | 


think .ought never to be given Moses did not invite those wh 
wished his prayers, that they might go to the Lord’s side, to come 
unto him His question was, Who is on the Lerd’s side ?—wh 


is willing ? who 1s resolved, from this time, henceforth and fore 


er, to be on the side of the Lord? If 
him come unto me, But to ask the impenitent to come forward to 
be prayed for, is quite another question. It is setting them at a 
work which is not repentance. It, is conveying to them another 
idea, than that of a resolution to give themselves to God. They 
will depend on your prayers for conversion, and make them thei 
Savior. You demand of them faith in your prayers, a work which 


there is such an one, let 





is as har 1 for them 


the one. 


moth 
children 
of a trau 
much maturity, and 1 
we mea! I 
’ 
weeks 
was on} 


mm 


ily that he mig 


eason of the year ¢ 
while taking his meals, and hi iy his book be 


: ‘ . >} : +; ; | ) -e 
him and read while eating itinue this discourageing 


situation with little hopef 


alteration, except that he taught a dis- 


rict school one or two w 


ters, till he was about 20. “Then he 
ymmenced a course I reparatio for ( oll re Here hie bh id ti 


ontend with difficulties which by a mind less determined woul: 


lave been de emed invincible He was the 
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town who had thought any thing beyond a common education nec- 
essary, and endured in his enterprize much ridicule and opposition, 
In less than two years he was prepared to enter the Sophomore 
Class at Dartmouth College He has often observed that when 
he started for Hanover he knew not an individual in the place; but 
took his little baggage in his hand, travelled the distance, 50 miles 
from his mothor’s house, on foot, entered College unbefriended 
and unknown by any one, and much embarrass 
the same way. 

It may well be 
ties without dismay, 

dthe various vic 
learn in Coll 
distinguis 
as a closé 
summer of 1820; 
visit Washineton C 
taining if those 
formed this missto 
land, preached to Di 
curing the Dr’ LvUS 


spect anu aticctio 


shew that they hi 


ceived a unanim us call to settle at B upswick, aine, apg was 
ordained there in Dec. 1822. Fis situation in this place was one 
of the most responsible and laborious tn the State. The Colle ge 
formed a part of his audience, and previously to his settlement, errot 
hadrgreatly prevailed and the herrtage had been given to reproach. 
Here he labored with unwearied assiduity and with encouraging 
success for about seven years, when at his own request he was lis- 
missed from his pastoral charge. After a useful agency for the 
‘Temperance Society in Maine, and some labors at the South, un- 
der the direction of the American Peace Society, he was installed 
in August 1830, at East-Hartford, where in October of the pres- 
ent year 1831, he finished his labors on earth, and entered we doubt 
not into hisrest. He was eminently an mdusirious man. It was 
apparent to all who knew him that he acted under the abiding -im- 
pression, “*The night cometh wherein no man can work.’’ How he 
met the demands of a populous and scattered parish, visited so 
much, inspected the schools so frequently, attended to so many mi- 
nor meetings, prepared for the stated services of the Sabbath, and 
still dispensed so much labor in other places, it would be difficult to 
tell, did we not know that he was a systematic man, as well as 
frugal of hig time. He rose carly and usually wrote his sermons 
before breakfast. He almost uniformly wrote one sermon a week, 
nor did he suspend this habit even when travelling. The five or six 
last sermons he wrote, and which he never had an opportunity to 
preach to bis own congregation, were prepared during a journey 
to Maine just before his last illness. " His preparation for the 
Sabbath was finished ordinarily on Friday morning, and Saturday 





Show ! ul he aci yd 


was with him a day of relaxation o1 ‘the lighter kind of | 
He thoorht much of “redeemmme th tin ” He never. s« 
nothing to do, and never willing to do nothing God | 
him a mind of more than common powers of penetration a 
search, and these be sacredl levoted to the great business 


i 


inguiring after and ! livine fruth Fearless and ind 


p ndent, duty was h i ’ rrespe i the consequences, 


the means by which f n of Christ might b 
the leading th me ot hi He ¢ private enquirt 
tion asked by the Apostle Paul on tl y of his ¢ 
vyhat wilt thou have metod v question whi 
brother asked with a ne imterest 


d 


Sito 


The tr 
sh pe, ant 


Vh 


nopes bh] Isle 
without 
causes of his cal 
the heart with ane 
there not a First Ca 
all control xr Provid 
seeming ev! 

It iss 
feel that a 
weighs up 
afflicted brothe 
the father of all 
flict willingly, or 
best of all reasons for quiet submission, 
If it were left to S to order the time 


. , ' : 
flictions they would cease to be trials: 


and er 
bie benafits of discipline, and r sot 

We spould not forget, that we 
that our best Friend directs th 
and that he chasteneth us, not lor our proh 
that we might be made partakers of hi lin Fle shall sit as 
a refiner.—‘‘Christ sees it needful to pu hildren into the fur- 


nace, but he is seated by the side of i ; is Steadilv in- 
tent on the work of purifying; and h and his leve are 
both engaged to do allin the best m or . Their tri- 
als do not come at random; the very hairs of their heads are all 
ber ”? , f ow A } ‘ +} 
numbered. And as the refiner of silver is said to ‘know that the 
process of purifying is complete by seeing bis own image in it; so 
when Christ sees bis own image in his people,’ the design of thei 
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afflictions is accomplished, beyond which the process will not be 


prolonged a moment.—Christian Mirror. 


PASTORAL WATCHPULNESS 
We are to take heed unto all the flock. No individual in a 


irish 1s to-be considered as beneath or as beyond our pastora| 


s 


care, If our public ministrations are well attended, and succes 


! ortionably th 


rning many to righteousness, there is pre 


al 
Many, however, of those who ar 


. 
tii t 


ertion. 
} 
3, are slow in deriving any_real and perma 


- and many n xlect them altogether W bh 


ll we say ot'such men, that the church 


sbstinately refuse to attend the 
is their own fa lt, thei 


- : 
.wone Ol us, Lam sur , Can 


lerings, the intermination of which 
of our pastoral 
perish 
irom the pt Dic ordinance ’ 
w urgently they need t 
1 to come. We mu: 
t preclude att 
>and guid 
| 


t wateh 


must seek ant 
them from their spiritual lethargy, and 
salvation of their souls. 


m to think seriou 
lf abasement that I 


“ive that it is witl leepest s 
pledoe L gvave, and think how imperfectly I have re- 

ver the solemn toll of the bell tells me that on 
rs has been summoned to lis last account, the 
of my responsi yili- 


sound comes over me accompanied by a feeling 
ty; and when informed who the departed person is, and again when 
the body is finally laid in the grave, l am generally led to reflect; 
aud often to reflect painfully—whether | have done all that I rea- 
spiritual welfare—-to think whal 


I have not don 


micht have done tor tis 


ymably 
for that man’s salvation thal 


ould have bee n d yn 
for ul —J v. kedi rd Byrnes 


POSTURE IN PRAYER. 


Wefind in lookiag a few moments in Cruden’s Concordanc 
fourteen instances of acceptable prayer mentioné di in sermpture, u 


which the posture of the supplicant is mentioned. 


Of these. nine were instances of secret’ prayer, five of which 
were Ollered kneeling, two.standing, one lying on a bed, and one 


rostrate on the earth 





There were instances of 


worsh PI 


ch, but th 


-es of social 


public prayer 


yin pray r, gene 


so {ar as Ww 


ysture 1s i 1in< The post 
id then standing is mentioned 
Our Saviour prayed sta 
In ho instar 
humility, o1 
On the wh 
tully be follow 
and that any 
equire eith 
f mind, ts 


ry 
J 


i emverance 


will not d 
eties, f ioh the medium 
ibiections s at a t » these societies 


L do not recollect i seeing 


In th 


s, and to di 
case my obie ctior 


the States, al d 


» plan 
: 
s sometbing 
1 
whole ex- 
oul very man 


y in a small way, needs somebody to 


o one would be willing to do this 


compensation, and be loung 
at portion of the time, who was 


if you are not allowed to buy the man, 
way is to enslave him by intoxica 





ore 
The rizht way—Ilniellicenc 


vou have done this, you may have the very arti 


t of buying. JT have known a man of 

lucation, and qualilied for a learned prote 
become so humbled by this cess, as to 
station of waiter-general of 

ne other compensation than whisk 


Editors, if you can point out @ betters ipstit 


than the above, my objection to temperance s 


round; if you canaot, please to have th 
*the torce and validity of my objection 
Anruony Pa 


THE RIGHT WA‘ 


At a late four days’ me ting, held in me town at 
| y the Yiethodists, the first thing done was to 
Addresses, and form a Temperance Society, 
led with the usual exercises of such m 
way. Remove the alcohol out of the w 


; . 7 
ss will attend the ‘ wo preached But 
; n: } 
m-making, 1 © ane n-drinkin: 


\ 


preach and pr 


hours as four 


scone 


Th yare aua 
‘ 1 


, butia other respects s: ! sive to 


tlere are Quakers or Friends, disting 
»d coat, the broad brimmed hat, and th 
aud thon, yeaandnay. They are also n 


morals, and a refusal to bear arms, or 


Here are Haleyons, pleading for three dispensations of re 
ion, aS represented by the “* moon,” the ‘‘ sun,” and an ‘‘a 
with banners,” ¢ rresponding to the dispensations of Moses 
Jesus Christ; and the superior dispensation of revelatio: r 
them. In other respects their tenets do not differ materially froin 
those of the sect who call themselves Chrisiians. At first knerl- 
ing dows in much water, and having it poured copiously on the 


head of the candidate, was their mode of baptizing,—the next was 
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ir Wnersion, and finally they now usual i vense with water bap 
tis altogether 

Ihe Christ wins, ie i ‘ I call them Schi nu fics, 
are the next in ler rece Bes. y are the same he- 
terogeneons cla her z ing all sects in relig- 
ion, disallow! ill cre and ions of faith, except the Bi 
ble in its ila age, a e riving t ke proselytes -to 
thew « i ect pel it of Christ, muel 
lati tT OF is a ; prol a Lie Case respec t- 
ing he ety 5 : i l all ory i in, and maintain 


as to need ne 


to use 
ler the national or 


nh mS not recoyniz- 


Watts’ Psalms is a 


@ paragon of prety, 
, and al excellence. ‘here is not much warm, 
| ct, 
apother branch of the old Scotch church, has 
in Indiana Mhey are known by their demure looks, 
pp sition to all other sects, and their formality in worship. 

Ihe Episcopalians are not numerous, nor can we learn that 
they have any clergymen in this State. There have been one o1 
two missionaries who organized two or three cor eregations. 

The Methodists are the most numerous sect, and probably com- 
bine’'as much talent in the ministry, and as much respectability as 
any other class. Some secession has taken place under the re- 
formers, but we do not learn to what extent. But compared with 
the Presbyterians, they are losing ground. 

The Presbyterians are a pious body of people, not very nume- 
rous, yet they combine more influence than the more talented and 
respectable portion of the community. ‘They take the lead in all 
works of benevolence, such as bible societies, Sunday s hools, the 
circulation of tracts, th promotion of « ducation, &c. 

The Baptists, as has been intimated, are divided into parties, 
and exhausting their strength in petty intestine hostilities. ‘These 
commotions will very likely result inthree parties. ‘The Camp- 
bellites, and the disciples of Daniel Parker, though antipodes in 
some points of doctrine, show a remarkable coincidence in many 
things. Both principles are excrescences to the Baptist system, 
and will slough off in due time. Of the two erroneous schemes, 
that of Parker is the worst, which, after leaving out his “Two 
Seeds,”’ is bare faced antinomianism, and tends to subvert the 
whole system of grace.— Pioneer 
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